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found in sterilised milk. All these defects can occur even with a good
vacuum, whilst if the vacuum is poor, a normal lactic clot may be present.

The official method of testing the efficiency of sterilisation, by means of
the turbidity test, is set out on page 555.

It is not practicable for the small distributor to sterilise milk efficiently
unless he can obtain his supplies already clarified and homogenised. The
apparatus necessary for subjecting milk to this treatment is expensive
and cannot be profitably installed in small dairies. Sterilised milk has no
cream-line, and is generally retailed at a slightly higher price than other
varieties of milk. This may retard sales in certain instances.

The chemical sterilisation of milk is now practised in Milan, Italy, hydrogen
peroxide of extreme purity being used for this purpose. This process takes
the place both of the normal pasteurisation and sterilisation methods and
it would appear likely from reports received that there is likely to be a
considerable increase in the quantity of milk so treated in that country,
providing that a sufficient supply of the sterilising agent can be manufactured.
It is claimed that the addition of o-i per cent, by weight of 39 per cent, hydrogen
peroxide will result in sterilisation within eight hours, the effect lasting for
three days. Milk treated in this manner is not only sterilised but is also
stabilised against souring, as all souring organisms are destroyed.

HOMOGENISATION
" Cream-line" pasteurised milk can never be re-mixed in its proper
proportions so that the lower levels of milk in any bottle will always
contain their normal quota of cream. The claim of the housewife that homo-
genised milk has a rich creamy taste throughout, and that it improves the
flavour of tea and other beverages, has been the means of improving the sale
of milk treated in this manner, a 25 per cent, increase occurring in many
instances. Bottled pasteurised milk usually is judged, quite falsely, on the
cream exhibited on the surface of the milk, and one advantage of homogeni-
sation is that the absence of any cream-line renders such false judgment im-
possible. Further, as there is no cream-line to protect, there is no temptation
for the operator to reduce either the temperature or the holding period.
When the public realises that lack of cream-line does not necessarily mean lack
of cream, the sales of homogenised pasteurised milk should speedily increase.
Milk which has been homogenised is uniform in appearance, in flavour and
in colour at all times. There has been, and in some plants there still is, one
serious drawback to the treatment of milk by homogenisation. This is a
periodic tainting of the product with an oily or metallic flavour which appears
to be introduced during processing. The large distributors have carried out
many experiments to eliminate this defect, and it has now been found
possible to prevent the development of these flavours by the employment
of stainless metal for all parts in contact with milk.
Homogenisation was first introduced from France by A. Gaulin, in 1902,
and this process has now become indispensable to both the dairy industry and
to other food trades. Sterilised milk has been homogenised from its inception
for reasons already set out on page 462, but the application of the process to
milk prior to pasteurisation followed at a much later date.
The following definition as to what homogenised milk is, has been laid